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I.—THE COVENANT AND THE PACT. 


T Geneva a Committee of eleven extremely able men have 
A been at work on a task for which the League is on the face 
of it particularly adapted, and which indeed it has a unique 
right to perform—the amendment of its own Covenant. This is 
no new task ; the Covenant has already been amended, where required, 
on a number of occasions ; and is likely to be amended again. After 
all, it is a document which has been in existence for over ten years, 
and during those ten years, in spite of all that critics and pessimists 
may say, the world has clearly made further progress along the 
road mapped out towards the prevention of war and the organisation 
of peace than it was thought possible to go in 1919. 

From the moment that the Pact of Paris came on to the political 
horizon, and during the negotiations which led up to its taking its 
place as a new pillar of International Law side by side with the 
Covenant, it has been common talk and a general belief that sooner 
or later the relations between these two great Treaties would have 
to be made somewhat more precise, more simple. It was felt that 
both instruments were concerned broadly with the same object, the 
prevention of war, but that they approached this object from different 
angles. Some kind of codification was obviously called for here. 
The only points on which there were elements of doubt were how 
soon it would be advisable to try and harmonize the Covenant with 
the Pact, and what this harmonization would involve. For a decision 
on either point time was necessary. On the one hand, it was clear that 
the Pact ought to be ratified and come into force first (this took very 
nearly a year); on the other hand there was sufficient novelty 
about the psychological appeal of the Pact and its extreme brevity 
as compared with corresponding parts of the Covenant for States 
to require some breathing space to assimilate its meaning and 
implications. 

So the Lithuanian Delegation found, when at the 9th Assembly 
they belled the cat by proposing that the Council should then and 
there examine the question of adapting the provisions of the Covenant 
to the undertakings of the Paris Pact. The proposal was duly 
examined, but was turned down as premature on the kind of grounds 
outlined above. 

A year passed, at the close of which the Paris Pact had become 
an international Treaty in force between over fifty States of the 
world, including the United States and Soviet Russia who were not 
members of the League. There had been time and opportunity 
for Governments to think out what the Pact really meant and how 
‘might affect the international situation as a whole. There seemed 
0 be certain obvious advantages to be gained by uniting the psycho- 
ogical moral value of the Pact with the proved judicial value of the 
lder Covenant. 

So, when the 10th Assembly met, in September, 1929, the proposal 
© bring the Covenant into proper harmony with the Pact, which 
vas before its day twelve months ago, was now regarded as perfectly 
imely. The British Delegation, with the support of those of Chile, 
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Belgium, Denmark, France and Italy and the sympathetic approya| 
of the German Delegation, deposited a draft resolution inviting the 
Assembly ‘‘ to take account of the progress made in the organisation 
of peace and to re-examine Articles 12 and 15 of the Covenant, in 
order to decide whether it seemed necessary to make any modifications,” 

The whole question was thereupon referred to the First Com. 
mittee, which was handed a draft text for amendment of three Articles 
of the Covenant proposed by the British Government. This was 
the main basis of discussion at the Assembly and subsequently, 
In a nutshell, this draft text aimed at transforming Article 12 into 
a simple obligation not to resort to war, and omitting the words “ until 
three months after the award by the arbitrators . . . or the report 
by the Council,’ and at making consequential changes in Article 13, 
para. 4,and Article 15, paras. 6 and 7. It was proposed, in fact, 
to bring Covenant and Pact into harmony by leaving out from these 
three Articles the phrases which still permitted war in certain 
circumstances. 

The whole matter was carefully discussed by the First Committee, 
and on its proposal, the Assembly decided that a Committee of 
eleven should be chosen by the Council to meet early in 1930, make 
the consequential changes in Articles 12, 13 and 15, and report to 
the Assembly at its eleventh session. The Assembly declared that 
‘it is desirable that the terms of the Covenant of the League should 
not accord any longer to the members of the League a right to have 
recourse to war in cases in which that right has been renounced by 
the provisions of the Kellogg Pact.’”’ The text of the Britis 
Amendment was meanwhile circulated to all States Members of the 
League for their observations. 

Four months later the Council met, and on January 15th, 193! 
appointed the Committee of eleven. A month later, on February 
25th, this Committee met to consider the proposed amendments, 
It consisted of M. Ito (Japan), M. B. von Bulow (Germany), Lor 
Cecil (British Empire), M. Cobian (Spain), M. Cornejo (Peru), M. Cet 
(France), M. Scialoja (Italy), M. Sokal (Poland), M. Antoniade 
(Rumania), M. Unden (Sweden), and Mr. Woo Kai-Seng (China). 

This Committee sat from February 25th to March 5th and issued 
a Report on the Amendments to the Covenant which seemed to Il 
advisable. This Report, which appeared too late for careful (l- 
sideration here, will be laid before the Eleventh Assembly. 1! 
experts have given their advice. It now remains to be seen wil 
the Governments who send their delegates to the Assembly w! 
decide. The proposed alterations to the text are printed as an anes 
to this article, side by side with the text of Articles 12, 13 and !. 
It may be pointed out very briefly that the Report bears out tle 
general argument in these pages, as it eliminates the right of privat 
war, and while recognising the organic character of the Leagt 
stresses the point that ‘“ resort to war being henceforward prohibite 
its place must be taken by methods of pacific settlement in order ® 
ensure the settlement of disputes.” The Committee thought thi! 
any interpretation they might have to give to provisions of the Pact 
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could in any case not affect any States not members of the League. 
“Tts task was limited . . . simply to ensure harmony between the 
two instruments.”’ As regards Article 16, “ sanctions,’’ the Committee 
recognised that a certain connection would exist, “‘ but in practice 
the amendments to Articles 12, 13 and 15 will not add to the burden of 
the obligations contracted by States under Article 16. These amend- 
ments aim at securing the pacific settlement of disputes with greater 
certainty and more effectively. To that extent they reduce the chances 
of war and therefore the possibility of sanctions.” 

- This sequence of events has the merit of showing one thing 
clearly enough. It shows that there has been no attempt to rush 
the matter through, without prolonged consideration or the calling 
in of expert advice at various stages. The essential points, the broad 
scope of the proposed amendments, have been under the consideration 
of the Governments of the Members of the League for many months. 
There has been no hole and corner business about any of the 
proceedings. No State has any excuse for being unaware of what 
has been going on. 

In these circumstances, therefore, the somewhat heated con- 
troversy which has so suddenly broken out in the Press over the 
relation of Covenant and Pact, seen apparently from all sorts of 
angles, ranging from an assumption of the essential similarity of 
both documents to the allegation of the notorious menace of 
certain provisions of the one to the other, seems bewildering at this 
time of day. It requires an explanation. For on reading the 
correspondence it is difficult not to be struck by an air of unreality 
and a note of exaggeration in a good many of the statements made. 
At times there seems to be a strong smell of something left out—that 
something being the actual amendments themselves, and the effect 
which, in the ordinary course of events, they could reasonably be 
expected to have on what is only a limited area in the Covenant. 

There are two ways of correcting the strained and strident note 
which appears to have been struck in the recent discussion, and 
getting more proportion into a view of the realities of the situation. 
Une is by examining the speeches made at the Assembly to see if 
they can throw any light on the matter. The other is by going 
straight to the plain text of the original Articles in the Covenant 
which are directly or indirectly involved and examining their meaning 
to see if the obligations which this involves can justify all the shouting 
and alarm. 

The speeches which were made at the 10th Assembly, before the 
proposal for the harmonization of the Pact and Covenant was referred 
to the First Committee, bring out two tendencies clearly enough. On 
the one hand, there was a marked conviction that amendments of the 
Covenant were necessary, but that it was, in the main, a question of 
reconciling * legal inconsistencies and bringing the general point 
of view of the Covenant up to date (not, be it noted, bringing the 
Pact to the date of the Covenant) so that the ordinary man in the 
sweet could know where he stood. The actual gap between the two 
Treaties was not generally regarded as a serious one, or as requiring 
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a big and expensive bridge. ‘‘ There is, of course, no real discrepaney 
between them,” declared M. Hymans (Belgium), “it was formally 
stated, before the Paris Pact was signed, that it left intact the rights 
and obligations arising from the Covenant of the League .. . and 


I think it is time we tried to unify and codify this system.” Again, 
‘““There have been—perhaps there still are—lawyers who haye 
discovered (for lawyers are always discovering something) if not 
inconsistencies, at least differences fraught with danger, between the 
Covenant and the Pact. But no one who grasps the logic of events can 
fail to see that the Kellogg Pact was the natural outcome of this 
Assembly’s efforts to find a formula for conciliation and com. 
pulsory arbitration.’’ This was the view of the Peruvian Delegate, 
M. Cornejo. Mr. Henderson went into greater detail, directing 
attention to the particular points in the Covenant where amendments 
seemed to be required. ‘‘ The Covenant contains what lawyers have 
called gaps—the gaps of Article 15; it contains the provisions of 
Article 12 . . . These gaps make possible the recourse to war as an 
instrument of national policy in certain cases where the League, 
under the terms of the Covenant, has not been able to reach a decision 
in the dispute, or where a decision having been reached it has not been 
accepted by the parties to that dispute. The right of private war 
thus remains legitimate in several sets of circumstances under the 
Covenant as it now stands, but this right of private war, which its 
authors were compelled by their Governments in 1919 to leave in 
the Covenant, has been abolished by the Pact of Peace. This means 
not that there is a contradiction or conflict between the Covenant 
on the one hand and the Pact on the other, but that the Pact has gone 
beyond the Covenant and has filled the gaps which the Covenant left 
open . . . (and, referring to the details of such action as the Assembly 
might decide to take regarding amendment) . . . the British Govern. 
ment is ready to accept the procedure which may seem wise to the 
Assembly as a whole. It cares nothing for such details provided the 
main principle is accepted. Our only purpose is to bring the Covenant 
into line with the wider outlawry of war to which we have all agreed.’ 
“They must prune away,” remarked M. Venizelos, “‘from Articles 12 
and 15 of the Covenant certain provisions that are now out of date, for 
it is no longer possible to conceive of a ‘ peace moratorium,’ nor cal 
there be any exception to the rule which condemns a war of aggression.” 
Dr. Stresemann said, ‘‘Our solemn engagements must be so worded 
as to be understood not only by experts in international law but also 
by the man in the street.” 

On the other hand, a different note made itself heard in one or two 
speeches, notably that of M. Briand: “A few years ago, when for the 
first time I represented my country in this Assembly a great effort 
was made to fill that gap ; for a whole month the Assembly toiled to 


raise up a solid barrier against war, to fix penalties, if by any evil chance 
war should be unchained. That particular effort, which is an honour 
to the League, was never followed up, to our deep regret. Does it 
mean that we are henceforth to renounce our endeavour and begit 
again in some other form, that we are to put systematically on one 
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side all idea of penalties ? Gentlemen, no society worthy of the name 
which took precautions against crimes and penalties will renounce 
the right to inflict punishment, or will shirk that duty. It is inadmis- 
sible that the League should not at some time endeavour to supply this 
deficiency.” At much less length, M. Cornejo: ‘‘ We have to find a 
procedure which shall make the moral condemnation rapid and 
effective.’ And Dr. Stresemann also hinted, in pointing out that 
there should be no obscurity or uncertainty in the matters which 
determine our conception of right or wrong in the supreme questions 
of international relations, that examination of Articles 12 and 15 was 
not enough. 

These speeches are interesting because there seem to be found in 
them the germs of the violent controversy which broke out much 
later on in the British Press. The larger section of opinion believed 
that the necessary amendments were connected chiefly with legal and 
theoretical issues, and did not appear to be the least apprehensive 
that any important increase of obligations would or could be incurred 
thereby on the part of the Members of the League. A smaller and 
more vocal section, however, concentrated on one particular point, 
where the proposed amendments touched or might touch the fringe 
of amuch wider principle of League policy, i.e., corporate responsibility 
for the preservation of peace involving, if need be, punishment 
‘Article 16), using this occasion for championing the central principle 
of sanctions, rather than the relation of the amendments to this 
principle. In other words, at the back of their arguments lay the 
(feneva Protocol. As a matter of fact this kind of thing has happened 
periodically during the ten years since the League began, and on 
various occasions when the psychological moment was deemed in 
certain quarters to be ripe for the renewal of a campaign on the 
central issue of the best way to prevent war, called ‘‘ Protocol ’’ or 
“sanctions,” which still divides the nations of the world into two 
groups, the subject has been forced to the front. Such recrudescences 
are perhaps inevitable, but when they occur the actual issue which 
gave rise to another “‘ sanction crisis’ tends to be lost sight of, or 
to be distorted out of all recognition. 

In the first Committee Sir Cecil Hurst gave a remarkably lucid 
explanation of what the amendments proposed by the British Govern- 
ment really involved. He pointed out that as the great majority of 
States had in the Pact accepted an over-riding obligation in no 
circumstances to resort to war, it was clear that Article 12, in which 
the right to go to war after the lapse of an interval following on 
attempts to reach peaceful settlement ‘“‘ was not excluded,’ must be 
made at least as far-reaching. The Members of the League should 
agree simply not to go to war. This modification, involving no change 
in the obligation of States who had accepted the Pact, would involve 
two minor consequential amendments in Article 13, para. 4, and 
Article 15, para, 6; it would now be quite unnecessary to include 
‘he obligation already in those Articles not to go to war. Then there 
"as paragraph 7 of Article 15, provisions “ which had been so often 
described as the gap in the Covenant, leaving Members of the League 
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the right to resort to war in certain events.’’ These events would noy 
be covered by Article 1 of the Pact, and might be met by the additioy 
of words such as “ other than a resort to war’”’ to the closing line of 
the paragraph, “‘ take such action as they consider necessary for the 
maintenance of right and justice.’ These modifications the Britis) 
Government regarded as formal. 

There was also Article 16. But the position here was not iy 
doubt. No change was required in the text of this Article, but it was 
clear that legally, if the obligations of the three Articles 12, 13 and 15 
were extended at all, the extension would also apply to sanctions 
undertaken if these Articles were violated. In a sense, then, the 
British amendments did here increase the obligations of the Members 
of the League, but only in a sense. For the British delegation 
regarded it ‘“‘as no more than a theoretical extension and not a 
practical one. The application of sanctions was only a burden if 
other States did in fact resort to war. The more the possibility of 
war was reduced the less possibility there was of having to apply 
sanctions, and the less onerous did the burden of sanctions become.” 
In short, the British proposals for modifying the Covenant “ covered a 
very modest field. They implied no radical revision of the charter 
which bound all the States Members of the League. They were but 
minor corrections which it seemed reasonable to take into view in the 
progress that the world had made in the course of the last ten years.” 

M. Rolin (France), in a very able speech, pointed out that the 
whole question was as to what alterations should be made in the 
Covenant, as soon as the Pact was law, in order to “ codify the 
conception of non-aggression.’”’ The two texts covered different 
grounds, and the present situation must be made comprehensible to 
everyone. The proposed text was simple: it changed the limited 
undertaking in Article 12 into an unlimited undertaking, and s 
cancelled the limited undertakings in Articles 12 and 13. It was 
impossible to leave two kinds of obligations side by side. He pointed 
out that the objection that, to explain the Pact in any way in the 
Covenant (to which some Pact signatories were not party) was 4 
political discourtesy, could not stand. ‘‘ Whatever form the solution 
might take, it would not apply to the signatories of the new Pact 
not members of the League.’”’ Turning then to the general subjeci 
of sanctions he pointed out that this was a very old controversy 
within the League, but that it would be impossible to create under 
takings of two kinds protected by two kinds of sanctions ; on the 
one hand all those of Article 16, on the other political or economle 
sanctions or no sanctions. ‘In the present state of international 
law, since the Pact had been ratified, no single case of aggressi0l 
could occur without the violation of an engagement not as betweel 
the two parties to the dispute, but as between the aggressor and 
each of the signatory States . . . what could be more monstrous 1 
these circumstances than a claim to remain neutral ? ” 

When the First Committee’s Report was laid before the Assembly 
M. Cot, the Rapporteur, touched lightly on the judicial need to bring 
the Covenant and Pact into harmony, but said that the step wou 
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pe of political value, for the harmony between the two instruments 
would then be obvious to the man in the street as well as to the 


jurist. On the subject in view the First Committee was unanimous, 
that the Covenant should no longer leave Members of the League 
the right to resort to war, when the Paris Pact had taken away this 


right. Difficulties and apprehensions had arisen over the question 


S of the method by which this object should be gained. More time 


would be necessary to study the problem. 

A perusal of these speeches seems to warrant certain broad 
conclusions, which may help to explain some aspects of the recent 
Covenant-Pact controversy in the Press. The bulk of opinion is 
pretty unanimous in favour of harmonising the texts of the two 
Treaties. After all, to leave a conflict here would be a violation 
of legal and common sense. But as soon as the discussion of texts 
breaks away and passes to the kindred but wider question (for it is 
a relative thing) of obligations liable to be incurred, unanimity 
ceases. To some Delegates such new obligations as might be incurred 
by modifying the Covenant can only represent, on the face of it, a 
slight theoretical increase of the original obligations already incurred 
in the Covenant, since the original ones themselves seem chiefly 
theoretical and of little practical value. To others, they seem more 
serious matters, either fraught with elements of direct political danger 
or carrying with them political advantages of importance to the trend 
of League policy. In the case of these latter speakers it is, however, 
impossible to escape the impression that in reality they are not 
thinking or arguing about the proposed amendments, but are harping 
back to the ten-year old problem of sanctions, arguing about the 
existing merits or demerits of this principle, and working their way 
back to the standpoint of the Geneva Protocol, the apex of the sanction 
idea. The proposed amendments are in fact a stalking horse for 
re-opening the periodical campaign for the Protocol. 

To clear away, if possible, some of the confusion discernible in 
the discussions on this Covenant-Pact business it may be of advantage 
to turn to Articles 12, 13 and 15 themselves, and try and ascertain 
what the original text really seems to mean. If, on examination, 
the original text itself appears to involve obligations which are 
mainly theoretical and outside the pale of practical polities, then it 
surely follows that the proposed amendments of these Articles must be 
tarred with the same brush of theory, and that the alarmist arguments 
brought forward in the press are exaggerated and beside the point. 

The relevant portions of Articles 12, 13 and 15 are as follows :— 

In Article 12 the Members of the League agree “in no case 
to resort to war until three months after the award by the arbitrators 
or the judicial decision or the report by the Council.”’ 

Article 13, para. 4, adds that the Members of the League 
~ agree that they will carry out in good faith any award or decision 

. and that they will not resort to war against a Member of the 
League which complies therewith. In the event of any failure 
to carry out such an award or decision the Council shall propose 
what steps should be taken to give effect thereto.” 
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Article 15, para. 6, states that in the case of a unanimoys 
Report of the Council, other than the disputants, “‘ the Members 
of the League agree that they will not go to war with any party 
to the dispute which complies with the recommendations of the 
Report.” 

Article 15, para. 7 (the so-called ‘‘ Gap in the Covenant”), 
provides that if the Council fails to reach a unanimous report, 
“the Members of the League reserve to themselves the right to 
take such action as they shall consider necessary for the mainten. 
ance of right and justice.” 

What does all this mean when it is reduced to terms of actual 
practice? An answer is not easy; but in any attempt to reach one 
it is vital to remember that the Covenant has got to be considered as 
a whole, and not to be swallowed in brain-tight sections. The obliga- 
tions in the Covenant incurred by States are governed by a series of 
Articles the value of which is not necessarily the same, for the 
successful practice of the League over a period of ten extremely 
trying years has emphasised the practical value of some Articles and 
lessened that of others. Who is it that has here a right to go to war? 
And what sort of wars are envisaged, and are they probable? To 
start with, it is surely clear enough that; a State which has had an 
arbitration case, or a judgment, or a unanimous report of the Council 
delivered against it has not got the right, even after a delay, to go to 
war. Such a State would be breaking the promise in Article 13, 
paragraph 4. There are no cases in history of a State going to war 
after an adverse decision. Nor was it ever likely that the League 
would set in its Covenant a standard lower than that of many pre-war 
arbitration treaties. 

Is it then the winner of arbitration or a judgment or a unanimous 
Council Report ? Has he the right to go to war, after a due interval 
solemnly observed, to enforce the verdict ? The answer seems to be 
this: He has, and yet he has not; he has the legal, the theoretical 
right, but in practice there is little doubt that he will be prevented 
from forcing an acceptance of the verdict by going to war. It seems 
to be certain that the right to go to war here does still exist. The 
“legitimacy of private warfare”? was allowed to linger on in 4 
theoretical existence by the framers of the Covenant, because it was 
realised with admirable commonsense that at the moment it was 
impossible to banish all right to war, though the League might be able 
to banish most wars. Complete Utopia could not be handed out on 4 
plate, so a sop had to be given to the Cerberus of national sovereignty. 
This seems to be the measure of justification at the back of statements 
such as that of Professor Baker, ‘‘ The party which complies has 4 
right of war against the party which does not,’’ or the more recent 
declaration of Mr. Henderson to the Tenth Assembly, “ after an award 
or a decision or a report has been made and after three months have 
gone by, a party to a dispute under the Covenant is free to resort t 
war unless the other party has accepted the award.”’ 

There appear, however, to be qualifications to such statements, 
partly concerning their value in actual practice, and partly depending 
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on, it is maintained, a more accurate interpretation of the law in such 
instances, and the attachment of more importance to the practice of 
the Council. 

The real value of this right of private warfare is, for example, lessened 
by the practical certainty alluded to by Sir Cecil Hurst when he 
pointed out to the First Committee of the Tenth Assembly that if war 
would be prevented during those three months “it would be stopped 
altogether, since public opinion on both sides would ensure a peaceful 
settlement.” In these days of the enormous strength of the power of 
defence, a sudden lightning attack is everything. A war scheduled 
to begin punctually, say 60 days after a given date, has surely only 
to be imagined to be dismissed as practical politics. 

Moreover, is the legal case for the winner of the award so strong 
after all? Articles 13, para. 4, and 15, para. 6, state that 
the Members of the League will not attack a party which accepts a 
decision. Professor Brierly defines this statement, as applying to the 
latter Article, thus: “a party which accepts a unanimous report is 
guaranteed against attack by the other.’’('!) The same definition will 
serve in the case of arbitral and judicial decisions. But there appears to 
be nothing in these Articles which in so many words justifies the view 
that the party who does comply will in practice be free to go to war 
with the dissentient. ‘‘ On the contrary, the Council will endeavour 
to prevent him from going to war.’’(?) The machinery is ready to 
hand and is in excellent working order. 

In the case of failing to carry out an arbitral or judicial decision the 
Council is already bound by Article 13, para. 4, to take further 
steps. But there is nothing to show that these involve force. In the 
case of failing to carry out the unanimous Report of the Council, 
which is surely a “‘ recommendation,”’ the legal right to enforce it is 
held by many to rest on a doubtful footing. Has it not always been 
regarded as a tradition of the League that it cannot force people to 
accept what it suggests ? 

As for a report by the Council which is not unanimous, that can 
even less be regarded as carrying paramount legal weight. Can it be 
seriously thought that it could entitle a party to the case to enforce 
what is a recommendation made only by a majority? While though 
the League Members do reserve a claim ‘‘ to take such action as they 
shall consider necessary for the maintenance of right and justice,’’ 
that is not the same thing as saying that they will go to war about it. 
At any rate, this would be an interpretation of right and justice 
wilikely to find general acceptance nowadays. 

Finally, in all such cases there are other provisions of the Covenant 
bearing on the situation, and there is the practice of the League based 
more and more on these provisions which cannot be overlooked. 

In arguing about all these cases, these possible instances of legal 
use of resort to war, there is often a tendency to overlook altogether 
the importance of Article 11. But it is paramount. For 
Article 11 gives the League the right, if not the duty, to intervene 


(l) “The Law of Nations,” by JH. Barmy. ====S=S~S~S~S~S~S~S~S~S 
(2) “The League Council in Action,” by ConwEtt Evans. 
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in any serious breach of international peace. Any war or threat of 
war becomes the business of the whole League. Prevention of war 
by the League has in late years centred more and more round this 
Article 11. By means of this Article, supplementing Article 15, the 
League in its short existence has, as a matter of fact, dealt successfully 
with at least 17 cases, likely to lead to rupture, and put an instant 
end to hostilities which had broken out on seven or eight occasions 
between Members of the League. All this has been done by pacific 
means, without sanction. It is worth while quoting the definition 
of the value of Article 11 given in the Memorandum of the Commission 
on Security and Arbitration, which was adopted by the 9th Assembly 
in September, 1928. ‘‘ Under Article 11, the League of Nations 
has the most extensive competence ... Its authority is exercised 
in any war, not only in a war contrary to Articles 12, 13 and 15, but 
also in a war which is not contrary to these Articles. If the procedure 
of Article 15 fails, Article 11 remains applicable and offers a possibility 
of renewing efforts to prevent war.’’ The Memorandum is positive 
on the point that Article 11 is still applicable when the Council unaui- 
mously recommends a solution which one party rejects. ‘‘ The Council 
may always obtain information as to what the parties propose to do 
after the expiry of time limits provided for in Article 12... It 
may propose to prevent the situation from becoming more acute.” 


This is now the considered opinion of some 54 States of the world. 
And, on top of it all has come the Pact of Paris. Yet it has been 
declared that the textual amendments proposed at Geneva have 
seriously increased the obligations of the Members of the League. 


If these explanations of certain points in Articles 12, 13 and li 
which have so recently been under the eagle eye of the Committee o 
eleven for amendment are at all correct, they may go some way t 
justify the following conclusions :— 

That the circumstances in which, with the Covenant as it is now, wat 
could legally break out, or would ever be permitted legally to break out ar 
theoretical, and of little value as regards practical politics ; 

That even this theoretical value has been still further diminis oe by 
the advent of the Paris Pact which forbids the right of private war: for 
the very possibility of having to take a sanction is still further diminished 

That any sanctions or proposed additions to sanctions in case of tle 
violation of these Articles 12, 13 and 15 are correspondingly matters 
theory rather than practice ; 

That the real heart of the matter is that the Covenant already cover 
nine out of ten wars; the sudden wars, the only ones that are i'kely ; 

That, therefore, anyone who at this juncture talks seriously bot! 
sanctions—and the problem is an extraordinarily serious one—can of 
be properly referring to the sanctions as they already exist in the Covens!! 
and as they seem in his judgment to affect the international situation. 
There is no manner of doubt that some psychological moments ** 

good, while others are bad, for the public discussion of certain disputed 
aspects of foreign policy. In foreign politics the manner and the 
occasion of presentation often mean everything. And itis not denied 
that the United States is known to be strongly opposed to the use i 
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any sanction but the force of public opinion. Or that the present 
occasion, when the Five Power Naval Conference is in session and issues 
of vast importance for international peace and co-operation are 
hanging in the balance is one that ought never to be chosen for any 
real extension of obligations, which are sure at present to be distasteful 
to one or more parties concerned. 

But the point maintained here is that no such extension is contem- 
plated at all. On the contrary, the storm which has suddenly been 
fanned up over sanctions has no proper concern with what the experts 
have been trying to do at Geneva. It is part of a long drawn-out battle, 
of which the end is not yet in sight. Both the people who have 
suddenly raised their voices for sanctions, and those who as suddenly 
have retorted ““ Hush, don’t you see America is listening ; the Naval 
Conference is on; you must be discreet ’’ are in reality talking about 
matters which have precious little to do with the British amendments. 
But these matters have a great deal to do with certain hard facts which 
exist and have long existed at Geneva, such as the League’s adherence 
to the principle of sanctions in the case of the only kinds of war that 
are really likely to break out. They have a great deal to do with the 
theory of punishment as a means for dealing with the crime of war 
which found its most complete logical expression in the Geneva 
Protocol. 

This kind of situation is the only thing that seems to account for 
many of the recent statements which have frankly bewildered readers 
who have glanced at the actual text of the proposed amendments and 
looked back at that of the Covenant. Phrases like “ binding ourselves 
to use the British Navy as the principal instrument behind the Pact,”’ 
the undesirability ‘‘ that sanctions should be imported into the Pact 
by the alteration of the Covenant,” ‘‘ the acceptance of naval parity 
with U.S... . makes the assumption of such increased burdens 
particularly rash,” ‘‘ the present proposal is that . .. on British 
initiative the League should place the sanctions . . . of the Covenant 
behind the Peace Pact ... to put the British Navy behind the 
Peace Pact . . . ,”’ are most assuredly the language of exaggeration, 
when applied to the modest amendments of the British Delegation. 
(Even as evoked by the main “ sanctions ”’ problem, they hardly seem 
'o apprehend the “ collective "’ activity of the Council which is implied 
in Article 16. But there is no space here to discuss what sanctions 
already involve.) But when the reader happens on a sentence like 
this,“ Prevention, not punishment, is the true line of advance, and 
(the League’s) friends should work in the spirit of the missionary 
rather than the hangman,” he may know that this is the real thing, 
that here at last is a key to so many confused voices. They are back 
again at the old quarrel over sanctions, some crying forward and 
some back. Yet he may be comforted by the reflection that it is 
Wst this missionary spirit which the League has already developed in 
apy by persuasive and preventive measures taken under Articles 11 
nd 15, 


(Contributed. ) 
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‘ IIl.—CHRONOLOGY. 
Abyssinia. 

March 5th.—It was announced that an agreement had been conclude 
at Addis Ababa between the Government and the Sudan Government 
representative regarding a survey of the engineering aspects of the project 
for the construction of a dam at the outlet of Lake Tana. 


Afghanistan. 
March 8th.—The ex-King’s half brother and his trade agent at Peshawar, 
who were arrested on February 7th, were deported to Burma. 


Albania. 

March 4th——The Prime Minister handed his resignation and that of he 
Cabinet to the King. (Internal differences regarding the Budget weris 
understood to have led to the step.) 

March 5th.—M. Pandele Evangeli, a former Foreign Minister, was entrusted 
with the formation of a new Cabinet. 

March 6th.—M. Evangeli formed a Cabinet, with M. Rauf Fitso as Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. 


Argentina. 
February 27th.—Publication of Report of British Economic Mission 
(See Great Britain.) 


Austria. 

March 7th—The Federal Council approved the Hague Agreement and 
the corollary Conventions with Belgium and Poland. It also ratified the 
Treaty of Friendship, Conciliation and Arbitration with Italy. 


Belgium. 

February 27th—The Chamber, by an almost unanimous vote, adopted the 
Bill for the conversion of the teaching at Ghent University from French it) 
Flemish. 

March 5th.—The University Bill, providing for the complete transformatia 
of the Ghent University into a Flemish University was passed by the Chamber 
by 125 votes to 24. 


Brazil. 
March 2nd.—Polling for the election of the new President was lel 
throughout the country: 


China. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

February 26th.—Fighting between Government forces and the Kucmincit 
was reported to be taking place on the Lunghai Railway. Shansi forces we" 
stated to be advancing down the railway to Hsuchow in large numbers. — 

The Kwangsi Generals were understood to have announced that t* 
would support the Kuominchun against Nanking. 

February 27th—Yen Hsi-shan and Feng Yu-hsiang were reported ' 
taking active measures in concert to open a campaign against Nanking. The 
Kuominchun vanguard had reached Loyang (Western Honan) and the Shans 
forces were approaching the western border of Shantung. Chiang Kaisit! 
was understood to have 200,000 troops on the Lunghai railway front. 
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March 1st.—The third plenary session of the Central Executive Committee 
of the Kuomintang opened at Nanking. 

The Central Executive Committee decided to send a Commission to 
Taiyuan (capital of Shansi) to investigate Yen’s activities. 

March 3rd.—Reports of the activities of Communists in south-west Kwangsi 
reached Hongkong, and several missions were stated to have been attacked. 

The Minister of Finance issued a statement of the Budget for July, 1928, 
to June, 1929, in which the largest disbursement was for war, i.e., 209,536,969 
dollars (or nearly £43 millions) of which the Customs produced 179,141,917 
dollars. 

March 6th—Yen Hsi-shan again requested permission to resign and travel 
abroad with Feng Yu-hsiang. The heads of the principal Government Yuans 
replied advising him to withdraw his troops from Shantung and to cancel the 
new titles for his forees. Meanwhile Yen was reported to have ordered seven 
divisions to occupy the northern section of the Tientsin-Pukow railway, and 
his C.-in-C. established his headquarters on the Chihli-Shantung border. 

March 7th—Kwangsi troops were reported to have occupied Limchow and 
Pakhoi (in south-west Kwantung) having apparently taken the Canton 
forces by surprise. 

March 9th.—Conditions in Kiangsi and on the border of Chekiang were 
reported to be extremely bad owing to the depredations of bandits and 
Communists, and stories reached Shanghai of the defeat of troops sent to 
recapture Kianfu and other towns from them. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
February 27th—The British Tax Commissioner and the second French 


Fmissionary were released by the pirates who had captured them on 


February 19th. 

February 28th—-News reached Hongkong that two Italian missionaries 
and three Chinese nuns had been murdered by pirates in the North River 
(Yintak) district. 

March 1st—Representations by Italian Minister re murder of priests in 
Kwangtung. (See Italy.) 

March 2nd.—It was learnt that an agreement had been signed with the 
Deutsche Lufthansa giving the latter the right to carry air mails from Germany 
to China by the Northern route. 

March 4th—A meeting of British residents of Tientsin registered a protest 
agaist the reduction of the British garrison, and petitioned the British 
Government to defer the contemplated withdrawal of part of the troops. 
(The garrison consisted of two infantry battalions and R.E. and R.A.S.C. 
detachments.) 

March 6th.—The Finnish Consul in Shanghai wrote to the Foreign Minister 
demanding what, if any, measures were being taken to secure the release of 
the three missionaries captured in Kiangsi by bandits on February 3rd. 

_ March 9th.—Reports reached Shanghai to the effect that the three Finnish 
llssionaries captured by bandits on February 3rd were all dead. 
__ March 11th—The Foreign Ministry was understood to have received 
formation that a number of Chinese nationals were still being held in 
prison by the Soviet authorities, in violation of the Harbarovsk Agreement, 
‘ud that some had been sentenced to death. 

March 12th.—A tariff agreement with Japan was initialed in Nanking. 


Dominican Republic. 

. February 16th.—Reports were current in the U.S.A. that the insurgents 
had entered the capital, and that the President and Vice-President had 
sken refuge in the French Legation. 
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February 28th.—An armistice was reported to have been arranged, anj 
Senor Urena, the leader of the revolt, invited by President Vasquez to become 
Minister of the Interior. 

March 2nd.—Congress unanimously accepted the resignation of th 
President and of the Vice-President, and appointed Senor Urena as provisions! 


President. 
March 3rd.—Senor Estella Urena took over the functions of President. 


Finland. 


March 6th —Representations to Chinese Government re capture of three 
missionaries. (See China: External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 


France. 

February 26th.—The President asked M. Poincaré to form a Cabinet, by 
on the latter’s refusal for reasons of health, he asked M. Tardieu, who accepte 
the task. 

February 27th—M. Tardieu was understood to be having difficulty in 
forming a Government owing, very largely, to the fact that the Socialist. 
Radical groups in both the Chamber and the Senate had refused to 
support him. 

March 2nd.—M. Tardieu formed a Cabinet, with M. Briand as Foreign 
Minister. The Premier himself took the Portfolio of the Interior. The 
Radicals persisted in their refusal to collaborate, so that the Cabinet was 
based on the Right Centre and the Left Centre, but it included two Radical 
Senators, two Radical Deputies, and one Republican Socialist. It was 
announced that the delegates to the London Conference would be, in addition 
to M. Tardieu himself, M. Briand, M. Dumesnil, Minister of Marine, 
M. Pietri, Minister of the Colonies, M. Kerguezec, President of the Naval 
Committee of the Senate, and the Ambassador in London. 

March 4th——The two Radical-Socialists who accepted office in the nev 
Cabinet were expelled from the party. 

March 5th.—On a division following the new Government's declaration 
of its policy, M. Tardieu obtained a majority of 53 (316 votes to 263). The 
division was taken on a vote of confidence to the effect that “ the Chamber, 
approving the declaration of the Government, confident that it will realise its 
programme and refusing any addition, passes to the order of the day.” 

The declaration was mainly concerned with economic conditions, au 
M. Tardieu said the Government was determined to maintain the Budget 
equilibrium and continue the amortisation of the debt. It would, however 
also introduce at once a measure for the relief of the taxpayer on a really 
large scale. 

The Civil Tribunal decided that the Soviet Government was responsible 
in France for the debts contracted by Russian commercial enterprises dung 
the Tsarist régime. 

March 6th.—Return of delegates to Naval Conference. (See Great Brita. 

March 7th.—A manifesto on naval disarmament was issued by French ant 
British Socialists belonging to the committees of the Labour Internatioms 
and International Federation of Trade Unions, meeting in Pati 
The manifesto appealed to the Labour organisations of all countries 
support the British Government in its sincere effort for peace and the outlaw 
of war. 

Germany. 

February 28th.—The combined Foreign Affairs and Budget Co 
of the Reichstag passed the Young Plan measures (Reparations Bills) and 
Hague Agreements, including the Polish Agreement. 
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It was officially stated that the Government had received assurances from 
the Soviet Government that no further difficulties would be placed in the way 
of the work of the Drusag Company. 

March 2nd.—Signature of air agreement with China. (See China: External 
Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 

March 6th—Communist demonstrations in Berlin and other cities resulted 
in collisions with the police; 270 arrests were made in Berlin, of whom 
17 were Municipal Councillors, and 150 in Cologne. 

Grand-Admiral von Tirpitz died. 

March 7th.—Soviet Government’s undertaking re German colonists. 
(See U.S.S.R.) 

Herr Schacht resigned his position as President of the Reichsbank as 
a protest against the “ falsification ” of the Young Plan as expressed in the 
terms of the Hague Agreements. 

March 11th—Dr. Luther, the ex-Chancellor and former Minister of 
Finance, was elected to succeed Dr. Schacht as President of the Reichsbank. 


Great Britain. 
Lonpon NavAL CONFERENCE. 


February 26th.—After a meeting between the heads of the British, American, 
Italian and Japanese delegations, which was attended by M. de Fleuriau, a 
communiqué was issued to the effect that the question of the continuation 
of the work of the Conference had been considered, and “it was arranged, 
subject to the agreement of the French delegation, that, as soon as the Con- 
ference is in @ position to resume its full activities, the original programme 
of work will be continued. In the meanwhile the private conversations 
between the delegations are continuing and the work of the technical committee 
is making good progress.” 

February 27th.—In reply to questions in Parliament the Prime Minister 
ssid that the disappearance of the battleship from the fleets of the world 
was the policy of the Government. It was, however, the aim that had to 
be attained by international agreement, and ‘‘ we cannot go one pound 
avoirdupois beyond what other Powers are prepared to do.” He also said 
he certainly expected to arrive at an international agreement. 

February 28th—Speaking at a dinner in London, Mr. Stimson said that 
he was confident they would “ reach the successful consummation ” of their 
efforts, which were directed to “lift the question of naval armaments among 
the five great nations . . . from an atmosphere of competition, with its 
attendant suspicion and rivalry, into an atmosphere of understanding, 
frankness and goodwill.” 

March 2nd.—Mr. Charles F. Adams, U.S. Secretary for the Navy, broad 
cast a message to America in which he said that nothing had been lost by 
the fall of the French Government except time. ‘‘ We are here,” he said, 
“as the British papers put it, to sit till we settle. . . . Several of the other 
ations have much more complicated problems of security than we have, and 
4 few days more or less is nothing compared with the value of arriving at 
# solution in a calm and unruffled state of mind.” 

_ March 3rd.—The report of the experts on ships to be exempted from 
‘assification was completed. 

The Premier presided over a meeting of the British Commonwealth 
ielegation held to discuss submarine warfare and the nature of the penalty 
0 be imposed for breaches of the rules against misuse of submarines. 
| March 5th—Mr. Stimson issued a statement for publication in the 
“merican press of March 6th in the following terms: “ There seems to be an 
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impression that the work of the American delegation at this Conference js 
likely to result in an increase instead of a reduction of the navies of the world. 
The surest way to answer that is to give such results as seem to be within 
reach up to date. The plan, which, in its essentials, appears to be acceptable 
to the American and British delegations provides for a net reduction jp 
tonnage of the American fleet, in capital ships, cruisers, destroyers and 
submarines, built, building or appropriated for, of over 200,000 tons, and 
an even larger reduction on the part of the British fleet. If vessels authorised 
but not commenced were included in existing fleets the amount of the 
reductions would be much larger. Of course, these reductions are contingent 
on some reductions being made in the fleets of other Powers.” 

The Experts Committee began consideration of the question of sub- 
marines on the basis of the American resolution suggesting total abolition, 
or failing this, the adoption of a more humane method of employing sub- 
marines, coupled with a limitation of total tonnage and a reduction of the 
size of individual vessels. 

March 6th—M. Briand, M. Dumesnil (Minister of Marine) and other 
members of the French delegation arrived in London. 

The Experts Committee continued the discussion of the question of 
submarines. It was understood that Great Britain and the U.S.A. wished 
to take as a basis of discussion a figure of 1,800 tons as the maximum unit 
displacement, and that Italy agreed to this, but Japan wished for the maximum 
to be fixed at 2,000 tons. France made a reservation that she would be 
prepared to accept the figure which suited the other Powers, provided she 
was allowed to keep a certain number of submarines of more than 2,000 tons 
up to a maximum of 3,000 tons, as she felt this to be necessary in view ol 
the length of her lines of communication. France apparently envisaged 
the division of submarines into two classes—over 2,000 tons, and 2,000 tons 
or less. In the first, the number and tonnage of vessels to be retained or 
built would be specified, and in the second, the total tonnage would be specified 
and the Powers would decide the tonnage of the boats according to their 
special requirements. (The Surcouf was to have a displacement of 2,89) 
tons.) 

March 7th.—Issue of manifesto by members of committee of Labow 
International, ete. (See France.) 

M. Briand returned to the Conference, and a meeting was held of the 
heads of delegations, who dealt with the first report of the First Committee 
on the question of the methods of ascertaining naval tonnage. of 

The First Committee met to consider the report of the experts on speci! 
vessels and vessels exempt from limitation, and decided to accept the section 
dealing with exempt vessels. It also adopted, with two alterations, the 
draft regulations drawn up for the consideration of the Geneva Conference 
of 1927. 

March 9th—M. Briand spent the week-end in consultation with the 
heads of the British and American delegations, with a view to explaining 
the French point of view as to the necessity of political safeguard: if the 
naval armaments of France were to be reduced. , 

The Prime Minister broadcast a message to the U.S.A. in which he reviewed 
the conversations of 1929 with Mr. Hoover and General Dawes and quote? 
the text of the joint statement issued on October 9th, 1929, after the meeting 
at Rapidan. He said that this declaration of policy had not been departed 
from, and added, “ we shall not agree to base any treaty which may result 
from this Conference on entangling military alliances. That would undo 
in spirit and in policy the work of the Conference ; but some of us will —_ 
to secure as an essential part of the agreement a pledge of goodwill and paci® 
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intention similar to that made by the President and myself after we had 
convinced ourselves that a naval agreement was possible.” He also said 
they were all determined to get a five-Power agreement, and expressed 
himself as optimistic regarding the final result. 

March 10th.—The heads of the British, American and French delegations 
met and discussed certain technical questions. Two sets of experts, British 
and French, were delegated to examine the tabulated figures of the naval 
strength of the two countries and to analyse the figures in the French Memoran- 
dum of February 13th. 

March 11th.—It was understood that Mr. Stimson had informed the 
other delegations that on no account could the U.S. Government contemplate 
being party to any form of undertaking even to consult with the other Powers 
in face of a danger of war. 

The First Committee met to consider finally the experts’ report on exempt 
vessels, which was adopted unanimously, subject to minor amendments. 
After a meeting of the heads of delegations an official statement was issued 
that the report had been agreed to by them, and that apart from the question 
of submarines the greater part of the matters referred to the First Committee 
had been reported to the heads of delegations. 

The British and French experts continued the examination of the French 
figures of tonnage, and the French delegation was understood to have decided 
not to insist on the inclusion of special ships in the total of global tonnage. 
(The French memorandum figures included a number of special ships.) 


GENERAL. 


February 27th—The Report of the Economic Mission to the Argentine, 
Brazil and Uruguay was published by H.M. Stationery Office. 

February 28th.—Resolution of Executive Committee of Comintern re 
Labour Party’s policy. (See U.S.S.R.) 

March 2nd.—Signature of Treaty in Angora. (See Turkey.) 

March 3rd—Mr. Henderson stated in Parliament that he had received 
the British Ambassador’s report on religious persecution in the U.S.S.R. 
He also said he was prepared to lay as a White Paper a translation of the 
Soviet Decree of April 8th, 1929, regarding religious associations. 

March 4th—At a speech in London at a Pilgrims Dinner, Sir Esmé 
Howard said he was convinced that the “ancient grudge ”’ against Great 
Britain in the U.S.A. was really disappearing, and what had most contributed 
to the growing friendship and trust were the Irish settlement and the War 
Debt Settlement. 

In answer to a Parliamentary question as to how much money, lent 
to the Allies during the war, had been repaid, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
sald the total receipts to date under the Allied War Debt Funding Agreements 
amounted to £41,825,000. 

Protest by British residents at Tientsin. (See China: External Affairs, 
Relations with the Powers.) 

March 5th—Announcement re agreement regarding Lake Tana dam 
project. (See Abyssinia.) 

March 6th.—The Navy Estimates for 1930-31 were issued, and provided 
‘or an expenditure of £51,739,000, or £4,126,000 less than in 1929-30. 

_ The reduction in the programmes for 1928-29 and 1929-30 (from which 
ive and twelve vessels respectively were dropped) was stated to have resulted 
in @ saving of over £4,000,000. The Government, it was explained, had 
decided not to formulate any proposals for future construction until the 
results of the Naval Conference were known, and no provision was included 
in the Estimates for beginning any further new construction in 1930-31. 
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No cruisers were in hand of the 1928-29 programme, as the Surrey and 
Northumberland had been cancelled, but one cruiser was to be begun under 
the 1929-30 programme (a 6-inch gun vessel). 

The total personnel provided for was 97,050 officers and men, or 2,750 less 
than in 1929-30, and the total was expected to fall to 94,000 by April Ist, 193]. 

The revised 1929 new programme consisted of one 6-inch gun cruiser, 
one destroyer leader, four destroyers, four sloops and one tender to H.MS. 
Vernon. 

Three submarines were retained in the programme (but no provision was 
made for expenditure on them), and a decision as to beginning their 
construction was not to be taken until after the conclusion of the Conference. 

March 7th—The Foreign Office published as a White Paper, Cmd. 3511, 
a translation of the Decree of April 8th, 1929, of the All Russian Central 
Executive Committee and the Council of Peoples’ Commissars respecting 
Religious Associations. The Decree defined religious associations—which 
had to be registered—and laid down the conditions with which such 
organisations had to comply. 

’ March 8th—The Air Estimates for 1930 were published, showing a total 
of £20,923,800, or £910,700 more than in 1929. One squadron was to be 
added to the Home Defence Force, another flying-boat squadron was to be 
established and two Fleet Air Arm flights. 

March 11th.—The text of the International Convention for the Abolition 
of Import and Export Prohibitions and Restrictions (signed on 8th November 
1927) with the supplementary Agreement of July 11th, 1928, and the Protocol 
of December 20th, 1929, was issued by the Foreign Office as No. 10 of the 
Treaty Series, Cmd. 3502. 

March 12th.—The text of the Convention signed on January 9th betweeu 
Great Britain, the U.S.A. and Irak was published as a White Paper 
Cmd. 3503. 

The Army estimates for 1930-31 were published and showed an expenditure 
of £40,500,000 or £45,000 less than those of the previous year, and £605,000 
less than the amount actually voted for the Army during 1929-1930. The 
number of men on the establishment, exclusive of India, was 148,900. 


Irak. 
March 9th.—The Prime Minister visited the King and offered the resigns- 
tion of the Cabinet, which, however, was not accepted. 


Italy. 

February 26th—Occupation of Tripolitania completed. (See Tripoli.) 

March 1st.—The Government instructed the Minister at Peking to demand 
the apprehension and punishment of the persons responsible for the murdet 
of the two missionaries in the North River District and for monetary 
compensation. 

March 12th—The Government announced that a Royal Decree was 
be issued freeing the monetary exchange and cancelling all the existing 
restrictive measures in force. 


Japan. = 
March 12th.—Signature of tariff agreement. (See China, External Affav's. 


League of Nations. 

February 27th.—At the meeting of the Tariff Truce Conference, M. Serruy ‘ 
the French delegate, stated that France was unable to entertain the idea 0 
two years’ truce on the lines described in the preliminary draft convention 
placed before the Conference. 
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The Committee on the amendment of the Covenant adopted the amend- 
ment of Article 12 preferred by the Drafting Committee. This read “‘ The 
members of the League agree that, if there should arise between them any 
dispute likely to lead to a rupture, they will have recourse for its settlement 
to pacific means only. If the disagreement continues the dispute shall be 
submitted either to arbitration or judicial settlement, or to inquiry by the 
Council. The members of the League agree that they will not in any case 
resort to war for the solution of their disputes.” 

March 1st—The Committee on the amendment of the Covenant settled 
the amended wording to which Article 13, paragraph 4, should be altered. 

March 3rd.—The Covenant Committee examined Article 16 and rejected 
a motion by M. Unden suggesting including the terms of the Kellogg 
Treaty in the preamble of the Covenant. 

March 7th.—The Secretariat issued the Report of the Committee appointed 
to consider the question of amendments to the Covenant. This indicated 
the amendments recommended and the consequences ensuing therefrom. 
Five months were given during which the countries concerned could study 
the additional responsibilities involved in an acceptance of the amendments. 

March 8th.—At the meeting of the Tariff Truce Conference the French 
Minister of Commerce rejected the British proposals and put forward 
alternative suggestions that France, Germany and Belgium should agree 
to continue the existing commercial treaties for one year until April 1st, 1931. 


Palestine. 
February 27th—The Arab who attempted to assassinate Mr. Bentwich 
on 24th November, 1929, was sentenced to 15 years’ hard labour. 


Poland. 

February 27th—The Senate adopted an interpellation protesting against 
the persecution of religion by the Soviet Government. 

March 2nd.—Much concern was understood to be felt at the increasing 
numbers of Russian peasants and farmers who were crossing the frontier 
and taking refuge in Polish territory to escape the violent measures taken 
by the Soviet authorities to “‘ collectivise ” their farms. 


Reparations. 

February 27th—Announcement re appointment of Mr. Gates McGarrah 
7 Mr. Leon Fraser to seats on the Board of the International Bank. (See 
18.4.) 

March 6th—A statement issued by the Agent-General for Reparation 
Payments showed that out of the total still available for distribution under 
the Dawes Plan the sum of 29,181,038.91 gold marks was distributed in 
February, 1930. A further statement showed that the receipts under the 
Young Plan for the month of February, 1930, amounted to 184,172,088 .82 
gold marks, making a cumulative total of 1,019,213,756.83 gold marks. 
The total transfer to the Powers was 98,584,606.33 gold marks. 


Spain. 

February 27th.—The former Premier, Senor Guerra, in a speech in Madrid 
said that the King had forfeited the confidence of the country by bringing 
in the Dictatorship. Consequently His Majesty could no longer take refuge 
behind his constitutional irresponsibility, since he had violated the 
Constitution. 

February 28th—Owing to public demonstrations, principally directed 
against the King, which followed on Senor Guerra’s speech in Madrid, the 
Prime Minister and the Minister of the Interior stated that it had become 
ptcessary to enforce restrictions in the matter of allowing political propaganda. 
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A communiqué to the press stated that the “principle of constitutio,,) 
monarchy embodied in the person of the King is a legal postulate whic) 
the Government will not allow to be attacked by anyone.” 

March 1st.—The peseta fell further, and closed at 40.16 to the £ sterling 

March 2nd.—Political meetings arranged by two of the Liberal leader 
were prohibited by the Government, as was also one at which the principal 
Labour leaders were to speak. 

March 3rd.—In reply to questions as to the holding of public politicy 
meetings the Premier said that a meeting to be addressed by the forme 
President of the Chamber of Deputies would merely be postponed to |e 
public excitement die down, and added, “ The General election will not 
put off and only propaganda will be checked.” 

March 5th.—A deputation representing the Society of Grandees presente 
to the Premier a manifesto declaring their loyalty to the Monarchy. 

March 6th.—The leader of the Conservative Party issued a statement of 
policy in support of the Constitution of 1876, which declared the person o 
the King sacred and inviolable. The actions of the King could not, therefor, 
be examined or censured, since the Sovereign was not responsible. Th: 
advent of the Dictatorship had been acclaimed by the nation, and the 
Crown could not be blamed for having supported it. What was highly 
questionable, however, was the manner in which the Dictatorship subsequently 
developed, and for that it must be called to account. 

March 7th—The Prime Minister refused permission for a propos 
monarchist meeting in Madrid, and the press censorship was stated to k 
stricter than during the last few months of the Directorate. 

March 8th—The Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo issued a message W 
Catholics throughout the country, pointing out that their primary duty wa 
to take an active part in the national political life. 
































It was understood that orders had been issued for the holding of a censu 
as a necessary preliminary to arranging for a general election to Parliamett M 
March 9th.—The Attorney-General issued a circular reminding all Publi he n 
Prosecutors that it was their duty to take proceedings against all pers e Al 
who infringed the law in the matter of insults, calumny, or threats again {aP” 2 





the King, or who circulated news or opinions calculated to diminish th 
prestige of the Crown. 






Tripoli. | 
February 26th.—It was announced that Italian occupation of Fezzan bit 
been made effective to include the whole of the hinterland of Tripolitani 






Turkey. 

March 2nd.—A new Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with (rt 
Britain was signed in Angora, to remain in force for five years. Its tem 
comprised most-favoured-nation treatment. 


U.S.S.R. 

February 27th.—A statement was issued by six rabbis of Minsk denyaf 
the existence of persecution for religious convictions in the Soviet Union ™ 
repudiating foreign protests in that connection. 

Interpellation in Polish Senate re persecution of religion. (See Poland.) 

February 28th.—The Presidium Executive Committee of the Com 
ended its session, and published a resolution proclaiming that the econ 
crisis was approaching its climax in a wave of unemployment and sti 
and declaring that the Daily Worker must play an enormous pa" 
reorganising the methods and forms of communist work in England. Ite 
accused the Labour Government of “ continuing with masked methods ® 
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snti-Soviet policy of the die-hards expressed in Mr. Henderson’s position 
egarding debts and propaganda and his statement in defence of the counter- 
evolutionary clericals in the Soviet Union.” 

March 2nd.—Reports re peasants crossing the frontier into Poland. (See 
Poland. : 
“fn ee article in all the newspapers Stalin warned the country against 
rying to carry out the universal collectivisation of farms by force, since 
“such methods can lead only to the strengthening of our enemies and the 
iscrediting of the collective farming idea.” 

Simultaneously regulations were published for a model farm (Artel), 
vhich left the peasant in personal possession of his house and garden, etc. 

March 3rd.—According to a Russian Socialist paper, published in Berlin 
or circulation among Russian Social Democrats and in the factories of Moscow, 
he law dated February Ist (vide Bulletin of 27th February, page 29) relating 
o the campaign against the Kulaks divided them into three classes, the first 

pf which were to be arrested and shot. The number shot was stated to average 
0 a day. 

March 4th—The Tass Agency stated that all the reports of the flight of 
peasants en masse across the frontier into Poland were entirely without 
oundation. 

In a speech explaining the Government’s determination to carry out its 
plans of collectivisation, Kalinin, senior President of the Soviet Union, said 
hat the extermination of the kulaks was irrevocably an “ integral part of 


pur plans . . . and, however cruel, it is absolutely necessary.” 
March 5th—It was announced that up to date 53 per cent. of all peasant 
households had been organised into collective farms, and that 42 per cent. 


pf the working cattle had been socialised. 

Decision of French Civil Tribunal re Russian debts. (See France.) 

March 6th——The Government issued an order for the concentration of 
he manufacture of all war material in a single organisation to be called 
he All-Union State Combination of War Industry. Another order organised 
n All-Union State Combination of Aviation Industry. 

March 7th—The Government was reported to have given an undertaking 

exempt from the provisions of the Decree for the “liquidation of the 
wlaks” all German colonists in Russia. With regard to the case of the 
prusag Company, the Government undertook to restrain the local authorities 
om harassing the Company further. 

March 11th.—Report re imprisonment of Chinese nationals. (See China, 
ternal Affairs.) 


S.A, 


February 27th—It was understood that Mr. Gates W. McGarrah, 
hairman of the Board of the Federal Reserve Bank, and Mr. Leon Fraser 
ul accepted an invitation to become American members of the Board of 
rectors of the Bank for International Settlements, and it was stated that 
he former would be elected president. 

February 28th—Mr. Stimson’s statement re work of Naval Conference. 
bee Great Britain.) 

March 1st.—Senator Borah broadcast an address in which he said the 
orld was more heavily armed than in 1914, and that at the Conference 
they are so well armed that they are all suspicious.” 

March 2nd.—An appeal for reduction, and not mere limitation, of naval 
paments was cabled to the U.S. delegation in London on behalf of over 
”) prominent persons throughout the country. 
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Broadcast re Conference by Mr. Charles Adams. (See Great Britain.) 

The Commission appointed by the President to inquire into the positic, 
of the U.S. authorities in Haiti began its work at Port-au-Prince. It wy 
at first boycotted, but on its issuing a statement that its purpose was ty 
look to the future and try to determine how and when the occupation cou 
be ended, witnesses appeared to give evidence. 

March 3rd.—In a debate in Congress on the unemployment problem, 
Bill was introduced asking that $50 millions should be provided for relict 
The number of unemployed was stated to exceed 5 millions. Rioting by 
unemployed occurred in several cities. 

March 4th—A memorandum on the Monroe Doctrine was published by 
the State Department. (It had been prepared over a year earlier by a 
Under-Secretary of State.) This put forward a thesis which constituted ; 
return to the original form of the Doctrine and a repudiation of the develop. 
ments made by President Roosevelt, in that it made it clear that the Doctrin 
was aimed solely at preventing European aggression in Latin America ani 
could not be invoked in regard to inter-American relations. 

March 5th.—Mr. Stimson’s statement to the American press. (See (resi 
Britain : The Naval Conference.) 

March 6th.—Labour disturbances took place in New York, Washington, 
Detroit and other cities, and a number of arrests of Communists were made. 

March 9th.—The Commission of Inquiry in Haiti was understood to have 
recommended to the President a procedure under which a temporary neutral 
President would be appointed (to succeed President Borno) who wouli 
hold office only long enough to supervise a popular election of members 
for the National Legislature, which would then convene and select a permanent 
President. 

March 10th.—The President was understood to have approved the pro- 
posals of the Commission for dealing with the situation in Haiti. The nev 
provisional President would call for a general election in August, and it 
was understood that the office of the U.S. High Commissioner would le 
abolished. 

March 12th.—Publication of text of Convention between Great Britain, 
the U.S.A. and Irak. (See Great Britain.) 


Yugoslavia. 
March 9th—Bombs were thrown and a guard killed at Strumitz by 
persons believed to be members of the International Macedonian Revolutionary 


Organisation. ; 

March 12th—The Government made representations to the Bulgaria 
Government, pointing out thatthe complicity of the Macedonian Revolt: 
tionary organisation in recent outrages had been proved. 


III.—NOTICES. 


The Editor will be grateful to receive copies of the following issues of th’ 
Bulletin of International News. If readers will kindly return then to the 
Editor, 10 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1, when the price of 6d. pet 
copy will be paid :— 

Vol. IV, Nos. 4 and 5, dated 3rd September, 1927 ; 
Vol. IV, No. 15, dated 21st January, 1928 ; 
Vol. IV, No. 16, dated 4th February, 1928 ; 
Vol. V, No. 1, dated 7th July, 1928 ; 

. V, No. 3, dated 4th August, 1928 ; 

. V, No. 5, dated 15th September, 1928 ; 

. V, No. 17, dated 2nd March, 1929; 

. VI, No. 1, dated 18th July, 1929 ; 

. VI, No. 4, dated 29th August, 1929 ; 

. VI, No. 6, dated 26th September, 1929 ; and 

. VI, No. 7, dated 10th October, 1929. 
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IV.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


*International Conference for the Codification 


of International Law ° 
*Committee of Directors of the International 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation 

International Council of Women and Inter- 
national Alliance of Women’s Suffrage 
and Civil and Political Action . 

The International Air Traffic Association 
Congress .. 

Committee of Experts on Post- Univ ersity 
Scholarships ; 

*Advisory Committee of Private Organisa- 
tions for Refugees 

Special Committee on the J urisdiction of 
the European Commission of the 
Danube 

International Atlantic Shipping Conference 

*Committee on Arbitration and Security 

International Federation of Employees and 
Technical Workers : 

Meeting of Committee of the International 
Co-operative Alliance .. 

Eighteenth Congress of the National Federa- 
tion of Agricultural Co-operative and 
Friendly Societies 

*Traffic in Women and Children Committee 
Twenty-second Universal Esperanto 
C ‘ongress . ‘ “* — 
*Leprosy Commission 
*Kconomic Committee 
*Child Welfare Committee : 
*Inter-Governmental Advisory C ommission 
for Refugees 
*Committee of Enquiry on ‘the Work and 
Organisation of the Committee and 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation 
International Psychotechnical Conference . 
*Central Opium Board - on xe 

Executive Committee of International 
Federation of Post Office Workers... 

Forty-eighth Session of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office 

Meeting of the Railwaymen’s Section of the 


May 4th International —" Workers’ Federa- 


24th to 


May 4th 


25th 


28th 


2nd 
2nd 
5th-10th 


dth-15th 
8th. 
12th 


tion ie 
International | Federation of 
Associations . 
Trade Union Conference on the question of 
foreign labour in Luxemburg... 
*Committee on the Ratification of Conven- 
tions concluded under the Auspices of 
the League 
International Conference of Asiatic W orkers 
2nd International Economic Conference of 
the International Federation of — 
of Nations Societies a ‘ 
*Supervisory Commission .. . 
*Economic Consultative Committee 
Migration Committee ; 
First International Congress of Mental 
Hygiene 
International Railway Congress 
*Financial Committee ‘ 
*International Conference on 
Exchange ee ee 


* League of Nations. 


Teachers’ 


Bills of 
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The Hague: 


Paris. 


The Hague. 
Stockholm. 
Paris. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Wiesbaden. 
Geneva. 
Vienna. 
Leipzig. 
Algiers. 
Geneva. 
Oxford. 
Tokio. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva 

and Paris. 
Barcelona. 
Geneva. 


Tours. 


Paris. 


Madrid. 


Prague. 


Luxemburg. 


Geneva. 
Bombay. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Paris. 


Washington. 
Madrid. 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 
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1930, 
May 12th *59th Session of the Council 
» 12th Meeting of the Committee of Experts 0 on 
Native Labour .. 
» 12th International Office of Public Hygiene 
12th-16th Congress of the International Miner’s 
Federation Ah ig 
18th-20th Central Federation of Employees a 
19th *Committee on the Question of Appeals from 
Arbitral Tribunals to the Permanent 
Jourt “- os i “a 
» end *Fiscal Committee e ne ae aa 
26th ear of Imperial Chambers of 
Commerce 
»  26th-30th Fifth Ceaguees of the International ‘Building 
and Public Works Federation. . 
» 29th to Fifth Congress of the National Federation 
June Ist of Co-operative Societies 
» 26th } 
to Meeting of International Council of Women 


June 7th | 
International Labour Conference 

2nd-20th International Press Congress 

3» 4th *Permanent Mandates Commission . 

» 10th *Gold Delegation of the Financial Com- 

mittee .. 

» 16th *Committee of Enquiry into "the Organisa- 
tion of the Secretariat, the Inter- 
national Labour Office and the Court 
Registry . és 

16th-25th Second World Power Conference 


’” 


» ord Colonial Office Conference .. 

July 17th International Conference of the "World’s 
Girl Guides and Girl Scout Association 

July /Aug. World’s Grain Conference and Exhibition 


Aug. Ist Plenary Conference of International Mari- 
time Committee. es 
», 2nd-9th 22nd Universal Congress of Esperanto = 
Sept. 2nd 36th Conference of International Law 
Association 
», (middle) Conference of International Institute of 
Statistics : ne = , 
» 30th The Imperial Conference 
» 30th The Imperial Economic Conference 
Oct. 6th International Conference on Lighting, ete. be 
of Coasts 
» 14th International Permanent Commission of 
Agricultural Associations 
14th Tenth General Meeting of the International 
Institute of Agriculture 
First International Conference on Safety i in 
Aviation . ‘ es 
International Railways Conference. 
International Conference on Unification ‘of 
River Law vg 4 


* League of Nations. 


Geneva, — 


Geneva, 
Paris. 


Cracow. 
Stuttgart, 


Geneva, _ 
Geneva. 


London. — 
London. | 


Tours. 
Vienna. 


Geneva, 
London, 
Geneva, 


Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Berlin. 
London. 
Lyndhurst, 


| England. 


Regina, 
(* ni 

Antwerp. 
Oxford. 
New York 
Tokio 
London. 
London. 
Lisbon. 
Rome. 
Rome. 


Paris. 
Madrid. 


Geneva. 
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